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(1)  Such flooring is clamp and cold for the animals.
(2)  It tends to become slippery.
(3)   It causes the animals to suffer from " big knee/'
If the floor is properly laid, it can never be said to be cold or damp, and such floors are only slippery if not kept clean. In any case, if carborundum dust is trowelled into the finishing coat, a non-slippery, hard-wearing floor will be obtained. There is, in some quarters, a decided prejudice against the use of concrete right up to the feeding-trough. Many farmers prefer to use rammed clay, chalk rubble, or cork asphalt bricks for a space of 2 to 3 feet in front of the feeding-trough as a preventive against " big knee." Against this is the known fact that rubble or clay becomes very foul and offensive, and must be frequently renewed. Cork asphalt only should be used for this purpose, there being no objection to this material. There does not, however, appear to be any justification for the belief that the use of standings constructed entirely of concrete causes any difficulty. Some instances no doubt may be quoted due to this type of floor, but in all probability most troubles are brought about through other means. If the cows are provided with a sufficient amount of bedding, there is no objection to concrete being used throughout and straw is in plentiful supply at the present time. A suitable combination of asphalt and cement will produce a floor which has properties somewhat midway between those of the individual materials.
Before laying the floor of the standings and passages with concrete, care must be taken to obtain a thorough drainage of the site and a uniform evenness and firmness of the foundations. A foundation of 6 inches of broken stone, brick or gravel should first be laid down and the necessary insulation placed in position. Concrete composed of i part cement, 2 parts sand, and 4 parts aggregate should be super-imposed on this to a depth of 4 inches, and well rammed. A finishing coat of i part sand to i part cement should then be laid while the concrete is still green, to a depth of I inch. The whole then forms one solid mass and, whilst the finishing coat is still wet, the surfaces of the standings and passages may be grooved diagonally, if desired, to give a foothold for the animals. This, however, adds to the cost of the work and is not essential. If the surface is finished with a wood float and brushed over with a stiff broom before setting, the result is quite as satisfactory and the cost much lower. The broom should be drawn from the feeding-trough towards the gutter, thus facilitating drainage. Carborundum dust, worked into the finishing coat, will give a non-slip finish. The standings and passages should be given a lengthwise fall of approximately i inch in 40. During the laying of the floor, care must be paid to the rounding off of all angles and corners, with the exception of those at the edge of the gutter, this being done to prevent the accumulation of filth and to afford easy cleansing.
The cost of laying concrete for floors, passages and yards may be considerably reduced by the use of a substance known as " Cheecol." This saving is greater as regards labour, man-hours being reduced and the actual laying of the material, simplified. The aggregate is first placed in position on the site, after which a cream-like grout, composed of cement, sand, water and " Cheecol" is poured on to the aggregate. This substance is a fluid, wetting agent which ensures that the grout flows freely in order that all the voids in the aggregate are filled. The grout has remarkable penetrative powers and the work is completed by tamping with a wooden board in order to obtain a smooth finish. One-quarter pint of Cheecol is required and added